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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 

The Tragic Sense of Life. By Miguel de Unamuno. Translated by J. 
E. Crawford Flitch. London: Macmillan and Co., Limited. 

When one says that Miguel de Unamuno is perhaps the most original philoso- 
pher writing to-day, one does not mean to use originality in quite the usual sense. 
Intellectually, there is nothing strikingly new in Unamuno's work; it simply 
reflects the generally anti-rationalist tendency of modern European thought, a 
tendency of which Pragmatism is one phase and Bergsonism another. 
Unamuno's originality lies somewhere about the junction of the intellectual ele- 
ment with the feeling element. Hence it is his personality that holds one, and 
he reminds us in turn of all the great individualists — of Emerson, of Carlyle, of 
Samuel Butler, of Walt Whitman, even of Montaigne. His words are racy with 
feeling; he seems to drag his ideas whole out of the welter of experience. His 
book, The Tragic Sense of Life, is powerful because it is profoundly human. 

Unamuno is never weary of emphasizing the conflict between reason and life, 
between the heart and the head. "Everything vital is anti-rational, not merely 
irrational, and everything rational is anti-vital. ... A terrible thing is in- 
telligence. It tends to death as memory tends to stability." The rationalist 
consolation is not a real consolation: there is no life in it. Leave out life and 
you leave out all; so that pleasure for pleasure's sake and duty for duty's sake 
come to mean nearly the same thing. "The merely and exclusively rational 
man is an aberration and nothing more. . . . The tragic history of human 
thought is simply the history of a struggle between reason and life — reason 
bent on rationalizing life and forcing it to submit to the inevitable, to mortal- 
ity; life bent on its own vital desires." 

What especially characterizes Unamuno is his continual stress upon the idea 
of immortality. The feeling for immortality (not the concept of it) he seems to 
consider the really central element in the human soul. " Is it possible for us to 
give ourselves to any serious and lasting work, forgetting the vast mystery of 
the universe and abandoning all attempt to understand it? Is it possible to 
contemplate the vast All with a serene soul if we are conscious of the thought 
that a time must come when this All will no longer be reflected in any human 
consciousness." And immortality must be no empty notion: "I dread the 
idea of having to tear myself away from my flesh; I dread still more the idea of 
having to tear myself away from everything sensible and material, from all 
substance." Thus there is in all this writer's thought a kind of fleshliness and 
materialism, which carries with it its own morality. 

It is as if a man should suddenly stop in the midst of his most important and 
pressing concerns and say to himself, "Now what do I, the real man, the whole 
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man, really think and want?" — and should find that all his interest revolved 
round the two ideas of life and death. Conclusions arrived at by some such 
process of self-questioning Unamuno expresses with a robustness and a com- 
plete sincerity that give to many of his sayings a powerful stimulus, an almost 
painful interest. Just this note of earnestness has hardly been heard before. 

The book as a whole is a bit incoherent; it resembles in form one of the pro- 
phetic books of the Old Testament; it is, after all, difficult to formulate, except 
in the vaguest terms, Unamuno's final philosophy. But the harsh, downright, 
and penetrating assertions with which the book is filled, its mere outcries, may 
find entrance into one's mind and suddenly alter one's whole point of view. 
And the point of view that Unamuno violently forces upon us finally is this: 
that the tragic conflict between heart and head is not the obstacle to ethics, 
but the very foundation of ethics; ethics is the product of this struggle. We 
come out with the robust doctrine that all virtue is based upon "uncertainty, 
doubt, perpetual wrestling with the mystery of our final destiny, mental des- 
pair, and the lack of any solid and stable dogmatic foundation." Try to base 
virtue upon certainty, and it ceases to be virtue; base it on dogma and it be- 
comes fanaticism. 

All this is Unamuno's profoundly human, distressingly sincere version of 
James's Pragmatism — a " will to believe " energized by deep instincts. " Con- 
duct, practice," avers the author, "is the proof of doctrine, theory. 'If any 
man will do His will,' said Jesus, 'he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God or whether I speak of myself.' " 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that, whatever maybe one's philosophical 
attitude, to miss reading this book would be as great a loss as not to have read 
Sartor Resartus. 



Secret Diplomacy. By Paul S. Reinsch. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 

The core of Mr. Reinsch's book is his criticism of secret diplomacy as it 
operated in the period of incubation of the World War. Compared with this, 
his earlier chapters are but leisurely and entertaining explorations of the past, 
satisfying curiosity, but not vitally affecting present problems. The concep- 
tions of Machiavelli scarcely need rehearsing, and no reader acquainted with 
European history in the most general terms needs to examine the diplomatic 
methods of Talleyrand and Metternich in order to become convinced that 
secret diplomacy is a historical survival from the period of the absolutist state. 
Without disparaging historic research, one may say that these things, as 
treated by Mr. Reinsch, in a book intended for general reading, are of little 
more than antiquarian interest. For the purpose of producing broader con- 
victions by building up a historic background, a method resembling that of 
Mr. Wells's celebrated Outline would perhaps be more effective than the some- 
what detailed and anecdotal method adopted by Mr. Reinsch. 



